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what we have described as the most vital point of all, 
namely, how Tar the Church of Borne has pledged her in- 
fallibility to the condemnation of the Copernican system. 
Let us enumerate the occasions on which Rome has spoken 
in reference to this subject. First, let ua remind our 
readers of the decision in Galileo's case made by the Car- 
dinals of the Inquisition (a congregation of which the Pope 
himself, who is supreme Inquisitor, is the sole prefect). 
The Inquisition deals directly with persons and facts, not 
with doctrines. Much in the same way as in this country 
it is the province of the jury to ascertain the facts, while 
the laying down the law is reserved for the judge ; so the 
inquisitors examine what are the words which the accused 
person has spoken or written, referring it to a special com- 
mittee of theologians to •■ qualify," or state the quality, 
of these words — that is to say, to determine whether or not 
they amount to heresy. Now, the decision of the theolo- 
gical committee of the Inquisition in Galileo's case was — 

1st, The proposition that the sun is the centre of the 
world and immoveable from its place is absurd, philoso- 
phically false, and formally heretical, because it is ex- 
pressly contrary to Holy Scripture. 

2nd, The proposition that the earth is not the centre of 
the world nor immovable, but that it moves, and also 
with a diurnal motion, is also absurd, philosophically false, 
and, theologically considered, at least erroneous in faith. 

To this the Clifton tract writer replies — " That is not 
all gospel; you must not interpret too literally an indict- 
ment in a court of law. As the Inquisition was a tribunal 
instituted for dealing with heresy, it was necessary that an 
offence should be described by a legal fiction as heresy, in 
order that the Inquisition might take cognisance of it; but 
they could never have intended to describe the Copernican 
opinions as heresy in the strict sense of the word." 

But it is only necessary to observe the accurate dis- 
crimination with which the exact degree of censure due to 
each of the offending propositions is here measured out, to be 
satisfied that the " theological qualifiers'' intended to be 
understood in the most literal sense of the words, when 
they described part of Galileo's doctrines as formally 
heretical and expressly contrary to Holy Scripture. In 
fact, if it were not contrary to Holy Scripture what fault 
could be found with it at all ? 

But, further, the Copernican doctrines were condemned 
by another tribunal. On the 5th of March, 1616, the 
Congregation of the Index (a committee of cardinals ap- 
pointed by the Pope for the prevention of the circulation 
of dangerous books) published the following decree — 
" Since it has come to the knowledge of this holy congre- 
gation ihat the false Pythagorean doctrine, altogether op- 
posed to the divine Scripture, of the mobility of the earth 
and the immobility of the sun, as taught by Copernicus, 
&c., is being promulgated and accepted by many, as may 
be seen by a printed letter of F. Foscarini, in which he 
attempts to prove that the said doctrine is consonant to 
truth and not opposed to Holy Scripture ; therefore, lest 
this opinion insinuate itself further, to the damage of 
Catholic truth, this congregation has decreed that the said 
books of Copernicus, &c, be suspended till they are cor- 
rected; and that the book of Foscarini, and all others 
teaching the same thing, be prohibited." 

Thus we have at once disposed of the pretence that 
what drew down condemnation on Galileo was something 
injudicious or offensive in his mode of teaching his opinions. 
We see that it was the opinions themselves which gave 
offence, and not the way in which they were made public. 
And, accordingly, the Index Probibiiorius for 1704 con- 
tains the comprehensive prohibition, " all books that teach 
the mobility of the earth or the immovability of the 
sun." And this prohibition was not suffered to remain a 
dead letter. 

The most striking instance is afforded by the preface 
to what is commonly called the Jesuit edition of Newton's 
Principia. (The editors were, in point of fact, monks of 
a different religious order.) Whether apprehensive that 
the sale of their publication might be forbidden, or that 
they might suffer in some other way for the publication of a 
book so plainly teaching " the mobility of the earth," they 
tender iu a preface the following apology : — 

"Newton, in this third book, supposes the motion of the 
earth. We could not explain the author's propositions 
otherwise than by making the same supposition. We are, 
therefore, forced to sustain a character which is not out- 
own; but we profess to pay the obsequious reverence 
which is due to the decrees pronounced by the supreme 
pontiffs against the motion of the earth." 

We cannot copy this without remarking how the despotic 
system of the Church of Borne inevitably leads to scep- 
ticism. No one can trust his neighbour or be sure that 
he really believes the doctrines which he professes. No 
one can believe that the authors of the very intelligent 
commentary on Newton's Principia, to which the above 
advertisement was prefixed, did in their hearts reverence 
the decrees of the supreme pontiffs against the motion of 
the earth. No one can suppose that they were in reality 
bearing a character not their own when they appeared to 
assume the truth of the propositions demonstrated by 
Newton. When we have such a striking proof how Roman 
Catholic divines will, in order to preserve external nnity, 
deny their most certain convictions, what certainty can we 
have that any Roman Catholic priest really believes what 
he says when be professes bis faith in transubstantiation 



or in the immaculate conception, or, perhaps, in the miracle 
ofLaSalette? 

These prohibitions remained in force for more than 
a century. At the beginning of the present century 
the astronomer, Lalande, made great exertions at Rome 
to have the names of Galileo, Copernicus, and Fosca- 
rini removed from the index ; but it was all in vain. 
It was thought then too dishonouring to the Church of 
Rome to ask her to own herself wrong in a condemnation 
which she had pronounced so solemnly and adhered to so 
j long. Accordingly, the index for 1828 contains the names 
I of these three culprits, but the prohibition against " all 
books teaching the mobility of the earth" has been quietly 
i dropped out of the later editions of the index. At length, 
| at the accession of Gregory XVI., the predecessor of the 
present Pope, the important step was taken, and all at- 
I tempts to insist on men's believing in the immobility of 
j the earth were finally abandoned. For the first time for 
I some two hundred years an index of prohibited books was 
published, in which no confession of previous error was 
made, but the names of Galileo, Copernicus, and Foscarini 
were silently omitted. The three delinquents might very 
nearly use the Apostle's language, " They have beaten us 
openly uncondemned, being Romans, and now do they 
thrust us out privily.' ' But we suppose that it would have 
been absurd to expect from the Church of Rome any more 
open confession that she had been so many years using all 
her authority iu support of an utterly false opinion. 

And now what is to be said by way of apology for the in- 
fallible tribunal ? This will best appear from what the Clif- 
ton tract writer says in support of his position — that Galileo 
was quite right in making his abjuration, even though at 
the moment of his retractation he felt the most intimate 
confidence that his theory would eventually be proved to 
be true ; nay, that he was bound in charity to make such 
a retractation, because that at the time the arguments 
' by which he supported his theory fell short of demonstra- 
i tion ; and because in the then state of Scriptural interpre- 
tation his opinions were likely to prejudice in men's minds 
j their respect for the Bible — that he might, therefore, law- 
fully declare that he had never held his doctrines to be 
true; that is, demonstratively proved: he might abjure 
them as false and heretical, which they were in the then 
state of Biblical interpretation. " He would thus con- 
demn and renounce his doctrine only in Me same sense in 
j which the Inquisition and the Index had done so before ; 
that is, simply as being accidentally contrary to the dignity 
and estimation of Scripture, and as being false in the 
sense of unproved." 

Did any one ever hear of such juggling with langnage ? 
False in the sense of unproved! I The writer might just 
as well have said false in the sense of true. What idiots 
does he calculate on for readers when he tries to persuade 
them that to declare that a doctrine is absurd, false, and 
expressly contrary to Holy Scripture means nothing 
more than that the arguments which support it fall short 
of demonstration ? Besides, it would be for astronomers 
and not for theologians to judge whether the arguments by 
which Galileo supported his views amounted to demon- 
stration or not. If they undertook to find fault with argu- 
ments which men of science have since found to be abun- 
dantly conclusive, they were justly punished for " poking 
their nose into what was other people's business." And 
what does the writer mean by saying that Galileo's doc- 
trines were " false and heretical in the then state of scrip- 
tural interpretation.'' Is not this precisely what we are 
asserting ? Roman Catholics taunt Protestants with the 
differences which exist between them in their interpretation 
of Scripture, and they tell us that they are exempt from 
error because they have an infallible interpreter of Scripture. 
But if they bad an infallible interpretation, bow could a 
doctrine be false and heretical and opposed to Scripture at 
one time, and agreeable to Scripture at another? 

It is all very well for Protestants, who claim no infal- 
libility, to compare their knowledge complacently with 
that of their predecessors, or to take credit for the ad- 
vance which the science of Scripture interpretation may 
have made. But what is perfect can admit of no improve- 
ment ; and if the Church of Rome had had an infallible 
interpretation of the Bible in Galileo's time, it could not 
differ from whatever is the correct interpretation now. 

Failing this attempt to explain away the condemnation 
of the Copernican doctrines, we are told that the tribunal 
which condemned them was not the pope, speaking in- 
fallibly. It is pretty clear he was not speaking infallibly 
when he condemned them ; but if his infallibility was 
dormant then, we are at a loss to know how any one can 
put trust in it hereafter. Assuredly, Galileo and the 
Copcrnicans of his day were not allowed to suppose that 
if they persisted iu their heresy they would resist anything 
short of infallible wisdom. They were pressed with the 
words of the bull of Sixtus V., by which the Congregation 
of the Index was remodelled. •' They are to examine 
and expose the books which are repugnant to the Ca- 
tholic doctrines and Christian discipline, and a/ttr re- 
porting on them to us, they are to condemn thtm ly our 
authority.'" Thu», even if we had not independent know- 
ledge that thepope was heartily consenting and co-opera- 
ting in the condemnation of the books which teach the 
immobility of the earth, the acts of the Congregation of 
the Index must be acknowledged as fully sanctioned by 
him. But even more than the acts of the Congregation 
of Index must the acts of the Roman Inquisition be re- 



garded as expressing the deliberate sentiments of tic 
Church of Rome. Can it be maintained that a C buret* 
possessing an infallible guide to secure her from heresjr 
should appoint a special tribunal for the expulsion of 
heresy, and that that tribunal should be left in uncer- 
tainty what is or is not heresy. It is quite true that the 
popes appear to think this gift of infallibility quite too pro- 
cious for every day use, and it is true that when a disputed 
question arises it is the hardest matter in the world ta 
obtain a decision on it from the infallible authority. 
But there are some occasions which would extort speech: 
from the most taciturn of human beings, and we should' 
imagine that the most silent of men might be int. 
duced to speak if he saw a fellow-creature about to be 
severely punished, perhaps burnt alive, in his name and 
by his alleged authority, upon a charge of heresy, which 
he infallibly knew all the time to be no heresy at all \ 
nay, when he ought to have known that the accused party 
was iu the right and his judges quite wrong. We have 
seen to what harsh treatment Galileo was subjected, notr 
withstanding his abjuration, and notwithstanding that 
by avoiding even to state his belief in express words he 
was only alleged to be " vehemently suspected" of the 
heresy of believing in the earth's diurnal motion. But 
suppose that he had refused to make that abjuration, and 
had stated in plain language that he persisted in believing 
the Copernican doctrines, ho would have incurred ail the 
penalties to which obstinate heresy is liable, and might 
have been burned alive like Fulgentio Manfred! cat 
Carnesecchi, or walled up like Friar Thomas Fabiano or- 
Francesco Soldati. e And we n re asked to believe that the 
pope appointed a tribunal for the punishment of heresy, 
and that though he has an infallible gift for the discern*- 
ment of heresy, his agents, acting under his authority 
and with his hearty approbation, are unable to discern 
truth from falsehood, and persecute as heresy what must 
now be acknowledged to be unquestionable truth. 

To conclude, then, the history of Galileo makes short, 
work of the question, Is it possible for the Church of 
Rome to err in her interpretation of Scripture, or ta 
mistake in what she teaches to be an essential part of the 
Christian faith ? She can err, for she has erred. She ha* 
made many errors more dangerous to the souls of men, 
but never committed any blunder more calculated to 
pour contempt on her own pretensions in the minds. of 
all thinking men than when she persisted for about two- 
hundred years in teaching that it was the doctrine of the 
Bible, and, therefore, an essential part of the Catholic 
faith, that the earth stood still and that the sun and 
planets revolve daily round it. 

THE EIGHT OF PRIVATE JUDGMENT. 
No. 1J. 
In our last number we made some remarks on the right 
and duty of exercising private judgment in matters ofre>- 
ligion, and we proposed to consider some of the common- 
mistakes and misrepresentations which prevail respecting 
it. We showed how utterly unfounded is the charger, 
broughtngainst this Protestant principle by Romish writers, 
that it allows every individual Christum an absolute ami 
unlimited licence in judging of all questions connected with, 
religion. We now proceed to notice a little more in detail 1 
some of the various forms under which this gross perver- 
sion of the truth is met with in the works of Romisbr 
divines. 

It is, then, boldly asserted that by this principle every 
consistent Protestant is bound to take the Bible, and make- 
out from it, and from it alone, a system of religion for 
himself, without any regard whatever to human teaching- 
or authority. And it must be confessed that the rash antf? 
injudicious statements of some Protestant controversialists? 
have given some countenance to the justice of this charge; 
Not contented with maintaining, as all Protestants most 
strenuously do, that the Bible is the sole rule of faith, they 
have, in their zeal against unscriptural tradition, expressed" 
themselves in such a way as to imply that no means ef 
religious instruction, save and except the Bible alone, is- 
lawful, and, therefore, that Creeds and Church teaching of - 
all kinds are, at best, unnecessary appendages to Scriptnre- 
They have so maintained ihe right ol private judgment aev 
to appear to emtend for the mo^t unrestrained exercise of 
arbitrary private interpretation of the Bible; and as if, in the 
studyof the inspired volume, the use of those meanswhich are 
necessary to the right understanding of any ordinary book; 
might and ought to he dispensed with. Injudicious state- 
ments of this kind, on the part of a few over-aealons- - 
champions of Protestantism, have, as we have sakl, fufi- 
nished their opponents with an argument against the prin- 
ciple of private judgment, of which they have not fafled' 1 
to avail themselves. 

Nor is this the only use which the opponents of Pro- 
testantism make of such raih assertion?. They easily 
convert them into an argument for blind submission to- 
Clmr«h authority. A man, say they, must derive his re- 
ligion either from his own unaided study of the Bible («*- 
vou, Protestants, affirm ), or from the authoritative teach- 
ing of an infallible Church (as we, Roman Catholics,, 
hold). This vou must admit to be the only alternative. 
Now, your theory we can show to be untenable ; therefore^ 
ours must be the true one. That such a theory of private- 
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judgment as this is untenable there is no difficulty in 
allowing. Bat it is not the theory of geowJM Church of 
Hmgland Protestantism, for which alone we -contend. We 
jecognwe the existence of the Church as a divinely insti- 
tuted society, the members or which are net isolated in- 
anridnals in their religions capacity, hat are dependent on 
each other for iastruction and edification. We hold, 
mor-eover<-tbat the Head of the Church appointed an order 
of men whose special business and doty it is to teach the 
great doctrines of His religion, and to expound the Holy 
Seriptures which the Spirit has dictated for the perpetual 
instruction and guidance of the Church. The Chureh, 
again, in primitive times, when her teaching had not yet 
been corrupted by human additions and perversions of 
the truth, drew up Creeds and other formularies in which 
most of the grand fundamental principles of the Christian 
faith were embodied ; and in her worship and ritual or- 
dinances she furnished practical commentaries on such of 
the primary doctrines of the faith as were not expressly 
noticed in her dogmatic statements. A succession of wri- 
ters, too, from the earliest times, have commented on 
the Scriptures, and transmitted to us the means of as- 
certaining, with more or less of exactness, what were 
the doctrines deduced from them by the great mass 
of Christians in the ages nearest to the apostolic times, 
and during which we may suppose the memory of the oral 
teaching of the Apostles still survived. Consequently, the 
man who, in the supposed exercise of his right of private 
judgment, takes up the Bible, and, disregarding every 
aid towards its interpretation, endeavours to deduce 
from it a system of religion for himself, acts, in reality, 
contrary to reason, and forgets that the right which 
he claims carries with it a corresponding obligation 
to omit no available means of coming to a right judg- 
ment. Would any one, desirous of becoming thoroughly 
acquainted with the meaning of an ancient classic author, 
be satisfied with merely studying the bare text, discarding 
all the aid that might be obtained from the labours of 
commentators, especially those who were jjearly contem- 
poraneous with the author himself? It may, indeed, be 
said that there is an essential difference between the study 
of the Bible and that of a profane author, inasmuch as the 
reader of the former is promised the aid of God's Holy 
Spirit to enlighten his understanding and to unfold to him 
the true meaning of the oracles of God. But it must be 
remembered that if the Holy Spirit be the gift of Christ, 
so also are the ordinances of His Church, and that no man 
has a right to expect a private and supernatural illumina- 
tion, if he neglect to avail himself of the ordinary aids 
which God in His providence has placed within his reach. 
What scope, then, it may be asked, is left for the exer- 
cise of private judgment in the formation of our religious 
opinions. To any one who asks this question in sincerity 
and earnestness we would reply — study the Bible in an 
humble and prayerful spirit. Examine the great doctrines 
of the faith, which all admit to be ancient, with the re- 
spect due to their antiquity, and all but universal reception. 
Compare them with the written word of God. Distrust 
your own judgment when you find it opposed to the con- 
sentient opinion of the vast majority ot wise and learned 
and good men, who were as desirous to discover truth as 
you, and felt as much anxiety about tlie soundness of their 
belief as you do. In difficult and doubtful cases of in- 
terpretation, if you enter upon them at all, make use of 
the means proper and indispensable for coming to a rational 
determination. Keep a careful watch over your fancy and 
imagination, and beware lest your preconceived opinions, 
if you have any, unfairly influence your judgment. And, 
with respect to the particular points in dispute between 
Bomau Catholics and Protestants, weigh dispassionately 
and fairly the evidence on both sides. Bring the dogmas 
in dispute to the- test of Scripture and of the general 
analogy of the faith ; and, depend upon it, if you exercise 
your right of private judgment in this spirit and in this 
way, you will neither, with the rationalist, reject any of 
the essential verities of the faith in which all Christians 
agree, nor, with the medievalist, throw yourself into the 
armsofasupposed infallible Church, tobelieveimplicitly and 
without inquiry everything that she may see fit to pre- 
scribe, no matter how opposed to God's word or man's 
common sense. 



THE INVOCATION OF ANGELS, 
la a former number we observed that Romish contro- 
versialists and theologians not unfrequently endeavour to 
support the practice of invocating saints by quoting pas- 
sages of Holy Scripture, which they say speak of the 
worship or invocation of angels ; whereas the two things 
are really distinct, and should be treated of separately. 
We now repeat the same observation, and add that there 
are some features of difference between them. In the 
first place, the invocation of departed saints has no sanc- 
tion whatever in the Scriptures ; nothing which amounts 
to. an intimation that it is permissible, and scarcely any- 
thing which the utmost ingenuity of schoolmen And 
divines can construe into an authority in favour of it. 
Ob the other hand, there are several passages of Holy 
Writ which at first sight would seem to indicate that 
religious service had been, or k to be, offered to angels, 
or that our prayers are to be directed to them. We shall, 
however, presently see that these afford no real counte- 
nance to our praying to or serving them. Then, again, 



, the two questions have each their peculiar difficulties, 
though they have many also in common. The difficulties 
with respect to the worship of angels will be Been as we 
proceed. Besides, also, it is to-be observed that Roman 
Catholics do not practically regard the invocation of 
saints and that of angels in the same light ; they seem to 
consider the former as much more important— at least 
we should say so, judging by the amount of prayers they 
offer to the angels Ann saints respectively. Romanists 
offer very few petitions to the angels ; some none at all. 
We have before as an old French prayer-book, in which 
in the litany of the saints there are ninety-seven invo- 
cations of dead men and women, and only five in which 
the angels are addressed. It is much the same in all 
Romish devotional books, and, of course, in the private 
exercises of Roman Catholics themselves. 

With respect to the service of angels, as practised in 
the Church of Rome, we have to consider it in two lights 
in which it naturally presents itself— first, the invocating 
them or addressing prayers to them ; and secondly, 
the worship due to them. We shall ehiefly occupy 
ourselves with reviewing the passages of Scripture ad- 
duced by Roman Catholics in support of the teaching of 
their Church. 

As to the first, we may remark, as we hare' formerly 
done concerning the invocation of saints, the question 
resol ves itself into these two propositions — that the angels 
know when w£ call on them to pray on our behalf, and 
that they do pray for us, even for each individually. 
This is supposing the case where angels are simply re- 
quested to pray for men. We shall see in the sequel that 
Roman Catholics are taught to pray directly to angels, 
and request favours from them. This raises another 
question, which we will also discuss. 

Do angels, then, know when men invocate them ? If 
the Roman Catholic address them intelligently he must 
be satisfied that they do. But this supposes that they 
know all things which are going on, at least on this our 
earth ; for if there be one thing of which they are igno- 
rant, that thing may be the petition that the good Roman- 
ist is directing to them. And if there is a possibility of 
their being ignorant of the prayer offered to them, it be- 
comes unsafe to pray to them at all. It is in that case 
only a chance whether they can hear or not, and their 
petitioner runs the risk of being disappointed. That risk 
may be more or less —how much or how little we know 
not-, it is a matter of uncertainty about which we can 
have no information, and which puts undoubting faith 
out of the question ; and undoubting faith is necessary to 
prayer, at least the faith that the prayer will be heard, 
and may be answered. Do angels, then, know all things 
on earth? If they do, they are, at least as far as man- 
kind are concerned, so many gods. We are not here 
going to trace out the labyrinthine mazes of the opinions 
of schoolmen and theologues with respect to the know- 
ledge of angels — it would be an almost endless and un- 
profitable task ; but we may just observe that it is a 
matter about which they differ very considerably. Let 
us see what Peter Dens says — " What things do angels 
know ? Ans. They know God, themselves, and other 
angels ; also, according to St. Thomas (Aquinas), all 
material things which are beneath them ; also, when 
tbey know all natural causes, they know all future ne- 
cessary things, but those future things which frequently 
are wont to happen from natural causes tbey can know 
by conjecture. Do angels know future free contingencies 
or those which depend upon free will ? No ; for to know 
these things is proper to God alone, according to that,"2 
libr. Paral. cap. 6. v. 30., 'Thou only knowest the hearts 
of the children of men,'" &c* . . . " Blessed angels 
can see our thoughts in God." b St. Isidore of Seville, 
whom we have quoted in our number for March last, p. 
27, says t; that the angels know all things, even future 
things.' -8 

But of all this, and much more which might be 
quoted, it might be said that they are old, obsolete opi- 
nions, only existing in musty tomes in the libraries of 
the learned, but which exert no influence on the opinions 
of the many, and have practically nothing to do with 
the working of the Roman Catholic religion. Be 
it so. Let us see whether the modern teaching and en- 
tertained opinions of Roman Catholics represent the 
angels as possessed of this extensive knowledge, extending 
even to the thoughts of the heart, which the Scrip- 
tures teach us are known only to God. The Rev. S 
Keenan, in his Controversial Catechism, has the fol- 
lowing : — 

" Q- Do not the angels and taints see aix things in 
Godt 

"A. Yes; and hence they must see our actions and 
hear our prayers in Him and through Him, as it is in 
Him we five and move and have our being. They see 
God face to face, and know Him even as they are known 
(1st Cor. xiii 10., 11., 12 ) 
" Q. Are not the angels and saints our guardians ? 
" A. Yes ; and hence they must know all our actions, 
&c. d This book of Mr. Keenan has been widely circu- 



lated, and is pntwnmed with the approbation of four ticjui 
apostolic in Scotland, whose imprimatur it bears ; it has 
also, we are told in this preface, been approved by Arch- 
bishop Hugbes, of New York. This, surely, is modern 
teaching, and authorized teaching; andwhatisthe-amount 
of it ? That saints and angels see all things in God; that is, 
they know all things, and are omniscient — that is, they are 
gods. Now, we wish to make no misrepresentation, and 
to take no unfair advantage; but we know no other 
meaning that the words of Mr. Keenan can have than 
that the saints and angels are omniscient — that is, pos- 
sessed of infinite knowledge. If they are omniscient, 
they are so far at least equal to God, and to suppose 
them so is palpably idolatrous. It is, however, plain 
from Holy Scripture that the angels do not know all 
things. Our Lord Himself said, speaking of the day of 
His second coming, " Of that day and that hour knowetb 
no man ; no, not the angels which are in heaven.'" The 
Psalmist says of God that " His way is in the sea, and 
His^path in the mighty waters, and His footsteps are not 
known."' St. Paul beautifully says, " Oh, the depth of 
tlie riches both of the wisdom and knowledge of God, 
how unsearchable are Sis judgments, and His ways past 
finding out ;for who hath known the mind of the Lord, or 
who hath been His counsellor.''* If there be thus some 
secret counsels of divine wisdom into which no created 
being can penetrate, and if God's ways be thus inscruta- 
ble and past finding out, surely the angels cannot be 
said to know all things by seeing them in Him. Indeed, 
the opinion as to their knowing all things is so revolting 
to all our notions of one God, that we cannot think of 
refuting it. Infinite knowledge can only belong to an 
infinite being : if the angels be infinite in knowledge, they 
must possess all perfections in an infinite degree — that is, 
they must be all gods. If we conceive them to be om- 
niscient we cannot stop short of conceiving them to be 
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But if angels do not know all things, they know some 
things, and they know many things that occur on earth; 
they often come hither on errands of mercy, ministering 
to those who shall be heirs of salvation, and we are told 
" there is joy in the presence of the angels of God over 
one sinner that repenteth." Well, but do they hear 
when we pray to them ? The mere assurance that the 
angels know something will not satisfy the intelligent 
inquirer so as to make him feel authorised in addressing 
his petitions to them. He must know that they are. 
acquainted with his petitions. It will not satisfy him 
that " St. Michael the archangel" knows about some- 
body that was converted last week at the other end ot 
the world, or even that his next door neighbour was 
converted to-day. He must have a definite answer to 
the question, Does the angel know my prayer t It is no 
use that the angel knows anything else, if he does not 
know that. Does he know that ? Where is the Roman 
Catholic who, when praying to an angel or a saint, if he 
should ask himself that question, is able to answer — 1 
know that he hears me ? If he has not that full assurance 
and firm persuasion, his prayers are quite unmeaning 
and useless ; they resemble more a game of chance than 
anything else. But, supposing the angel should know 
about the prayer, does he know whether tne_, prayer 
ought to be answered or not ? 

Besides, even if the angel should possess the knowledge 
requisite in such a matter, that is not enough. He must 
also be able to answer or grant the petition presented 
to Mm. The angels are often, we know, sent to various 
parts of God's wide universe : they do His bidding 
throughout creation. If, then, a Roman Catholic should 
pray to an angel, that angel may at that time be in some 
part of the universe, millions of millions of leagues away, 
not attending to his prayers, but something else which 
God may have commanded him to do. Now, according 
to Dens and Thomas Aquinas, an angel cannot be in 
more places than one at the same time, h so that the one 
prayed to may be out of the hearing of the petition, even 
though his be angelic hearing, and out of sight of the 
petitioner, even though his be angelic sight. Having 
other offices to look after, he may not be attending to the 
prayer, or may not be able to attend to it. He may not 
be looking on that "face'' of God in which scholastic 
divines pretend the angels see the prayers offered to them, 
so that there are many possibilities that the angel may 
know nothing and be able to do nothing about the 
petition directed to him. Now, the Roman Catholic 
ou = 'ht to be convinced that no one of these possibilities 
takes place, or that they are not possibilities, before he 
can be justified in offering up a single prayer to any 
angel. 

Then, again, is it the angel's business to attend to the 
prayers of men at all ? Have they anything to do with 
these prayers? The Scriptures nowhere say that they 
have. In all the passages of Holy Writ quoted on be- 
half of the Roman Catholic view of this question there 
are only two in which the Roman Catholics themselves 
say the angels are represented as offering prayers to God. 
It is well to consider these passages ; one is Rev. viii., 4. 
" And another angel came and stood before the altar, 
having a golden censer, and there was given to him 
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